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THE CHIMNEY SWIFT, 


( Chetura pelagica (LINN, ) ) 


THe Aupupon MaGaZINE. 


Vor. I. 


JOHN: JAMES 


HE State of Kentucky, at the time 
when Audubon moved thither, still 
preserved much of its frontier character. It 
had been settled about thirty-four years, 
and had been one of the States of the 
Union for sixteen, but the actors who had 
taken part in the stirring events of its con- 
quest were still alive, and the memory of 
the pleasures and hardships of their march 
from Virginia through the forests and over 
the mountains to the banks of the Ohio, 
were still fresh in their memory. Men not 
yet past middle life had. jken part in the 
Indian wars of the early ys, and had been 
members of Colonel Clark’s little band of 
two hundred men, who wrested from the 
British, Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and se- 
cured to the State of Virginia the fertile 
territory of Illinois. 

These stalwart sons of the Old Dominion, 
gigantic in strength and stature, self-reliant, 
and ignorant of fear, were devoted to out- 
door life, and had been trained in the 
severe school which made them experts in 
the use of weapons of the chase or of war. 
In those early days, the rifle had been as 
much a part of a man’s equipment as the 
ax. It was not less necessary for defense 
than to supply food to the family, and in- 
struction in its use was a necessary part 
of the education of every boy. Travel- 
ing through a trackless wilderness, where 
turkeys, deer, bears and buffalo were every- 
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where abundant, and where the fierce 
savage had his home, the handling of the 
rifle was part of a man’s work, not his 
recreation. 

At the time of which Audubon writes, 
this state of things had measurably passed 
away. The necessity for this expertness 
no longer existed, but the training which 
had induced it still remained. Now, men 
used the arm in hunting for sport as much 
as for a supply of food, and this practice, 
together with the frequent trials of skill in 
the use of this weapon, still kept the Ken- 
tuckians the best rifle shots on the frontier. 
Living among such a people, and interested 
as he was in all that pertained to outdoor 
life, we may imagine that exhibitions of this 
skill would have had a fascination for 
Audubon. He tells us of the methods in 
which it was exhibited in the following 
language: “We have individuals in Ken- 
tucky, that even there are considered won- 
derful adepts in the management of the 
rifle. To drive a nail is a common feat, not 
more thought of by the Kentuckians than 
to cut off a wild turkey's head, at a distance 
of a hundred yards. Others will dark off 
squirrels, one after another, until satisfied 
with the number procured. Some, less 
intent on destroying game, may be seen 
under night svuffiing a candle at the distance 
of fifty yards, off-hand, without extinguish- 
ing it, I have been told that some haves 
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proved so expert and cool, as to make 
choice of the eye of a foe at a wonderful 
distance; boasting beforehand of the sure- 
ness of their aim, which has afterward been 
fully proved when the enemy’s head has 
been examined. 

“Some individuals who conceive them- 
selves expert in the management of the 
gun are often seen to meet for the purpose 
of displaying their skill, and betting a 
trifling sum, put up a target, in the center 
of which a common-sized nail is hammered 
for about two-thirds of its length. The 
marksmen make choice of what they con- 
sider a proper distance, which may be forty 
paces. Each man cleans the interior of his 
tube, which is called wiping it, places a ball 
in the palm of his hand, pouring as much 
powder from his horn upon it as will cover 
it. This quantity is supposed to be suff- 
cient for any distance within a hundred 
yards. A shot which comes very close to 


the nail is considered as that of an indiffer- 


ent marksman; the bending of the nail is, 
of course, somewhat better; but nothing 
less than hitting it right on the head is 
satisfactory. Well, kind reader, one out of 
three shots generally hits the nail, and 
should the shooters amount to half a dozen, 
two nails are frequently needed before each 
can have a shot. Those who drive the nail 
have a further trial amongst themselves, 
and the two best shots out of these gener- 
ally settle the affair, when all the sportsmen 
adjourn to some house, and spend an hour 
or two in friendly intercourse, appointing 
before they part, a day for another trial. 
This is technically termed Driving the 
NVail.” 

Another style of rifle shooting is termed 
barking off squirrels. It requires great 
skill, and Audubon was fortunate in seeing 
it practiced first by Daniel Boone, the 
pioneer settler and Indian fighter of early 
Kentucky days. He says: 

“We walked out together and followed 
the rocky margin of the Kentucky River, 


until we reached a piece of flat land thickly 
covered with black walnuts, oaks and 
hickories. As the general mast was a good 
one that year, squirrels were seen gambol- 
ling on every tree around us. My com- 
panion, a stout, hale, athletic man, dressed 
in a homespun hunting shirt, bare-legged 
and moccasined, carried a long heavy rifle, 
which, as he was loading it, he said had 
proved efficient in all his former under- 
takings, and which he hoped would not 
fail on this occasion, as he felt proud to 
show me his skill. The gun was wiped, the 
powder measured, the ball patched with 
six-hundred-thread linen, and the charge 
sent home with a hickory rod. We moved 
not a step from the place, for the squirrels 
were so numerous that it was unnecessary 
to go after them. Boone pointed to one of 
these animals, which had observed us, and 
was crouched on a branch about fifty paces 
distant, and bade me mark well the spot 
where the ball should hit. He raised his 
piece gradually, until the dead (that being 
the name given by the Kentuckians to the 
sight) of the barrel was brought to a line 
with the spot vp ch he intended to hit. 
The whip-like 4 resounded through 
the woods and along the hills in repeated 
echoes. Judge of’my surprise when I per- 
ceived that the ball had hit the piece of the 
bark immediately beneath the squirrel, and 
shivered it into splinters, the concussion 
produced by which had killed the animal, 
and sent it whirling through the air, as if 
it had been blown up by the explosion of a 
powder magazine.” 

This method of shooting squirrels is still 
practiced in Kentucky and Ohio. Perhaps 
the most difficult of any of these exhibitions 
of skill is what is termed “snuffing the 
candle.” Of this Audubon says: 

“The snuffing of a candle with a ball I-. 
first had an opportunity of seeing near the 
banks of Green River, not far from a large 
pigeon roost, to which I had previously 
made a yisit, I heard many reports of 
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guns during the early part of a dark night, 
and knowing them to be those of rifles, I 
went to the spot to ascertain the cause. 
On reaching the place, I was welcomed by 
a dozen tall, stout men, who told me they 
were exercising for the purpose of enabling 
them to shoot under night at the reflected 
light from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by 
torchlight * * * A fire was blazing 
near, the smoke of which rose curling 
among the thick foliage of the trees. Ata 
distance which rendered it scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, stood a burning candle, as if 
intended for an offering to the goddess of 
night, but which in reality was only fifty 
yards from the spot on which we all stood. 
One man was within a few yards of it, to 
watch the effects of the shots, as well as to 
light the candle should it chance to go out, 
or to replace it should the shot cut it across. 
Each marksman shot in his turn. Some 
never hit either the snuff or the candle, and 
were congratulated with a loud laugh; 
while others actually snuffed the candle 
without putting it out, and were recom- 
pensed for their dexterity by numerous 


THE 


LMOST every one who has lived 
much in the country knows the 
Chimney “Swallow,” the swift-flying lit- 
tle sooty bird that is constantly skim- 
ming over the fields, high up in the sky 
in fair weather, and low down when the 
atmosphere is damp and a storm is threaten- 
ing. In May and early June they are often 
seen chasing one another through the air 
with low twitterings, and a little later in the 
season, the young can sometimes be heard 
in the chimneys calling loudly to their pa- 
rents for food. 
Although the Chimney Swifts are so 
abundant, and may be seen any day by 
hundreds, we do not believe that any of 


our young readers have ever seen one at 


CHIMNEY 


hurrahs. One of them, who was particularly 
expert, was very fortunate, and snuffed the 
candle three times out of seven, whilst all 
the other shots either put out the candle, 
or cut it immediately under the light.” 

It was amid scenes such as these that 
Audubon passed what were no doubt some 
of the happiest years of his life. He 
entered with his whole soul into the life of 
the people, and has left us many faithful 
and graphic pen pictures of the primitive 
amusements of the time. He describes a 
barbecue, a maple sugar camp, a coon 
hunt, wolf trapping and many other features 
of Kentucky life, which, while they were 
common enough then, have now long 
passed into desuetude, and are almost for- 
gotten. 

But during all these pleasant years 
Audubon did not forget his beloved birds. 
His principal occupation was still studying 
their habits, looking for new species and 
investigating new facts about those well 
known to him. In our next chapter we 
shall accompany him on an ornithological 
expedition down the Mississippi River. 


awWihE rT; 


rest. ‘They are thought never to alight on 
the branches of trees or on the ground, but 
spend all their time on the wing, except at 
night when they retire to their resting places 
in chimneys or in hollow trees. 

This bird leaves the north early in Au- 
gust for its winter home in Mexico and 
Central America, some of them passing even 
as far as South America. They return late 
in the spring, reaching the Middle States 
about May 2oth, and Northern Maine and 
New Brunswick about the last of that 
month. 

In early days, the Chimney Swifts built 
their nests in hollow trees, and no doubt 
they still make use of such places to a lim- 
ited extent in thinly settled districts, but by 
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far the greater number of the birds that are 
seen in the East and Middle West have taken 
advantage of chimneys, which are not used 
in summer, and build and roost in them. 
From this habit comes the common name 
Chimney “Swallow.” 

And yet the ornithologist will tell you 
that these little birds are not swallows at 
all, although they look so much like them. 
They are classed by most of these scien- 
tific gentlemen as belonging to the order 
Picarig. This group of birds contains a 
great many different and widely diverse 
kinds, which are put together in one order 
more because they are unlike any other 
birds than because they seem to have rela- 
tionships with each other. This order con- 
tains the swifts, the goatsuckers—of which 
our night hawk and whippoorwill are ex- 
amples—the humming-birds, the cuckoos 
and their relatives, and the woodpeckers, 
so that you can easily see that there are 
a great many different sorts of birds in it. 


But whatever the Chimney “Swallows”? 


really are, it is enough for our purpose now 
that they seem like swallows, and are called 
so. 

Soon after they get here in spring they 
begin to make arrangements for their house- 
keeping. After they have chosen their 
mates, the next thing is to select a place for 
their nests. If they area pair of old birds, 
this does not take them long, for they will 
be likely to return to the chimney which 
was occupied by one or both of them the 
year before. The nest is a curious structure 
and is built in a curious way. It is made 
of small dry twigs, which are at first glued 
to the side of the chimney, by means of a 
gummy saliva, which the birds secrete, and 
then are crossed on and glued to each other 
so as to form a platform, which is slightly 
hollow on top, so that there is no danger of 
the eggs rolling off from it. These are 
from four to six in number and are pure 
white in color. 

Sometimes, either because the weight of 
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the young birds is too great for it to sup- 
port, or because the glue which holds the 
sticks to the side of the chimney has been 
weakened by rain falling on it, the nest 
breaks away from its position and drops 
down to the bottom of the chimney. If 
this occurs when the nestlings are very 
young, they must all perish, but if they are 
partially fledged they stick their sharp little 
claws in the side of the chimney wall, and 
clamber up again to the top, where they 
may sometimes be seen taking food from 
the parent birds. 

You may wonder where the Chimney 
Swifts get the little sticks with which they 
build their nests, if they never alight on the 
ground nor on the trees. Well, they break 
them off the trees as they are flying by, and 
perhaps some day this spring, if you watch 
the Swifts, you may see them do it. They 
fly by some tree which has tiny dead twigs 
on it, and as they go past these they reach 
out their little feet, grasp a twig, and by 
their weight break it away, and carry it off 
with them. You can see from this what 
small twigs they must use. They are such 
little birds that they could not break off 
anything that was very strong. 

It will have been noticed that the Chim- 
ney Swift is in many ways rather a curious 
bird. It is quite unlike most of our birds 
in its structure, is peculiar in its nesting 
habits not only in the way in which it gathers 
the materials for its dwelling, but also 
in the means it employs to fasten these ma- 
terials together and to the surface which 
supports them. There is perhaps nothing, 
however, in which this bird is more peculiar 
than in its roosting habits. The places 
which it chooses for passing the night 
are often large enough to afford room for 
thousands of birds, and are usually either 
hollow trees or large disused chimneys. 


During a short period just previous to their’ 


migration southward these birds resort to 
such chosen places in enormous numbers. 
An admirable description of one of these 
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roosting trees and its inhabitants, which 
Audubon saw in Kentucky, is given in the 
second volume of _ his “Ornithological 
Biographies,” page 331. He says of this 
tree: “I found it to be a sycamore, 
nearly destitute of branches, sixty or 
seventy feet high, between seven and eight 
feet in diameter at the base, and about five 
for the distance of forty feet up, where the 
stump of a broken hollow branch, about two 
feet in diameter, made out from the main 
stem. This was the place at which the 
Swallows entered. On closely examining 
the tree, I found it hard, but hollow to near 
the roots. It was now about four o'clock 
afternoon, in the month of July. Swallows 
were flying over Jeffersonville, Louisville, 
and the woods around, but there were none 
nearthetree. I proceeded home, and shortly 
after returned on foot. The sun was going 
down behind the Silver Hills; the evening 
was beautiful, thousands of Swallows were 
flying closely above me, and three or four 
at a time were pitching into the hole, like 
bees hurrying into their hive. I remained, 
my head leaning on the tree, listening to 
the roaring noise made within by the birds 
as they settled and arranged themselves 
until it was quite dark, when I left the 
place, although I was convinced that many 
more had to enter. I did not pretend to 
count them, for the number was too great, 
and the birds rushed to the entrance so 
thick as to baffle the attempt. I had scarcely 
returned to Louisville when a violent thun- 
derstorm passed over the town, and its ap- 
pearance made me think that the hurry of 
the Swallows to enter the tree was caused 
by their anxiety to avoid it. I thought of 
the Swallows almost the whole night, so 
anxious had I become to ascertain their 
number before the time of their departure 
should arrive. 

“Next morning I rose early enough to 
reach the place long before the least ap- 
pearance of daylight, and placed my head 
against the tree. All was silent within. I 


remained in that position probably twenty 
minutes, when suddenly I thought the great 
tree was giving way and coming down upon 
me. Instinctively I sprang from it, but 
when I looked up to it again, what was my 
astonishment to see it standing as firm’ as 
ever. ‘The Swallows were now pouring out 
in a black continued stream. I ran back to 
my post, and listened in amazement to the 
noise within, which I could compare to 
nothing else than the sound of a large wheel 
revolving under a powerful stream. It was 
yet dusky, so that I could hardly see the 
hour on my watch, but I estimated the time 
which they took in getting out at more than 
thirty minutes. After their departure no 
noise was heard within, and they dispersed 
in every direction with the quickness of 
thought. 

“TI immediately formed the project of ex- 
amining the interior of the tree, which, as 
my kind friend Major Croghan had told 
me, proved the most remarkable I had ever 
met with. This I did in company with a 
hunting associate. We went provided with 
a strong line and a rope, the first of which 
we, after several trials, succeeded in throw- 
ing across the broken branch. Fastening 
the rope to the line we drew it up and pulled 
it over until it reached the ground again. 
Provided with the longest cane we could 
find, I mounted the tree by the rope with- 
out accident, and at length seated myself at 
ease on the broken branch, but my labor 
was fruitless, for I could see nothing through 
the hole, and the cane, which was about 
fifteen feet long, touched nothing on the 
sides of the tree within that could give any 
information. I came down fatigued and 
disappointed. The next day I hired a man 
who cut a hole at the base of the tree. The 
shell was only eight or nine inches thick, 
and the axe soon brought the inside to view, 
disclosing a matted mass of exuviae, with 
rotten feathers reduced to a kind of mould, 
in which, however, I could perceive frag- 
ments of insects and quills. I had a pas- 
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sage cleared, or rather bored through this 
mass, for nearly six feet. ‘This operation 
took a good deal of time, and knowing by 
experience that if the birds should notice 
the hole below they would abandon the tree, 
I had it carefully closed. The Swallows 
came as usual that night, and I did not dis- 
turb them for several days. At last, pro- 
vided with a dark lantern, I went with my 
companion about nine in the evening, de- 
termined to have.a full view of the interior 
of the tree. The hole was opened with 
caution. I-.scrambled. up the sides of the 
mass of exuviz, and my companion followed. 
All was perfectly silent. Slowly and grad- 
ually I brought the light of the lantern to 
bear on the sides of the hole above us, when 
we saw the swallows clinging side by side, 
covering the whole surface of the excava- 
tion. In no instance did I see one above 
another. Satisfied with the sight I closed 
the lantern. We then * * * * slid 
down into the open air. * * * * * 


“ Let us now make a rough calculation of 


the number that clung to the tree. The 
space beginning at the pile of feathers and 
moulded exuviz, and ending at the en- 
trance of the hole above, might be fully 25 
feet in height, with a breadth of 15 feet, 
supposing the tree to be five feet in diame- 
ter at an average. ‘There would thus be 
375 five feet square of surface. Each 
square foot, allowing a bird to cover a 
space of 3 inches by 1%, which is more 
than enough, judging from the manner in 
which they were packed, would contain 32 
birds. The number of Swallows, therefore, 
that roosted in this single tree was 9,000 
[12,000]. 

“T watched the motions of the Swallows, 
and when the young birds that had been 
raised in the chimneys of Louisville, Jeffer- 
sonville, and the houses of the neighbor- 
hood, or the trees suited for the purpose, 
had left their native recesses, I visited the 
tree on the second day of August. I con- 
cluded that the number resorting to it had 
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increased, but I found many more 
females and young, than males. * * * 

“Day after day I watched the tree. On 
the 13th of August, not more than two or 
three hundred came there to roost. On the 
18th of the same month, not one did I see 
near it, and only a few scattered individuals 
were passing, as if moving southward. In 
September, I entered the tree at night, but 
not a bird was in it. Once more I went to 
it in February, when the weather was very 
cold; and perfectly satisfied that all these 
Swallows had left our country I finally 
closed the entrance and left off visiting.” 

We were fortunate enough one summer 
to witness the assemblage and descent in- 
to their roosting place of a great throng of 
Chimney Swifts. The place chosen was a 
large old-fashioned chimney rising from 
the middle of a long low house on the 
main street of a little Connecticut village, 
and the time was the last of June. The 
Swifts began to gather about the house 
half an hour before sunset, and to swing 
around it in a large ellipse. As the sun 
sank lower and lower, the number of birds 
greatly increased, and the ellipse grew 
smaller, and gradually changed its form to 
that of acircle. ‘The sound of wings and 
the chattering was audible at a distance of 
a hundred yards. 

Presently a few birds swung off from the 
inside of the flying mass and turned, by 
gradually decreasing circles, toward the 
chimney, into which they dropped. Others 
followed, the line becoming constantly 
thicker, and the outer circle growing con- 
stantly smaller. By the time the sun had 
set, the birds had all gathered about the 
chimney and the mass looked like a huge 
whirling funnel, whose lower and smaller ° 
end was within the chimney. This funnel , 
was perhaps twelve feet in height and 
twelve feet across at the top, and yet two- 
thirds of the birds had disappeared within 
the chimney. It grew smaller quite rapidly, 
but all had not gone in when it became too 


not 
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dark to distinguish the birds. It seemed 
that there must have been thousands of 
them. 

The Chimney Swift is to some degree 
nocturnal in its habits, and where they have 
their nests in chimneys, it is not at all un- 
usual to hear at night the muffled roar of 
their wings, as the parents descend to their 
nests, and the answering cries of the eager 
young who are waiting for food. 

Another subject in connection with the 
Chimney Swift is extremely interesting. In 
times past it was generally believed that the 
swallows passed the winter months in a state 
of torpor buried in the mud at the bottom 
of lakes and slow-flowing streams. Some 
thought that these birds turned to frogs at 
the approach of cold weather, and remain- 
ing in the streams while they were frozen 
and the ground covered with snow, came 
to the surface when the ice had disappeared, 
again donned their feathers and once more 
became the winged beauties that we see 
disporting themselves over our fields and 
about our homes. This was believed of 
other birds also. Now the Swifts, as has 
been said, very closely resemble the swal- 
lows in many of their external characters, 
and the belief about the swallows extended 
to them also. 

There is a great mass of testimony in 
support of this belief, most of it ancient, but 
some quite modern. Thus the Duke of 
Argyle, in an article printed in Vature in 
April, 1877, quotes Sir John McNeill, who 
says: “I have stated and I now repeat that 
I have seen swallows in large numbers 
hibernating,” and in Feld and Forest in 
August, 1877, Mr. R. R. McLeod quotes 
two “reliable” persons who give circumstan- 
tial accounts of the finding of swallows (or 
Swifts) buried in the mud. 

No less an authority than Dr. Coues 
seems to have a slight leaning toward this 
ancient belief, or perhaps it is more just to 
say that he regards the evidence in sup- 
port of it as too important to be dismissed 


with asneer. He does not at all admit any 
belief in the hibernation of swallows in the 
mud or under water, but he does state 
plainly that he believes that the Chimney 
Swift hibernates in winter. He says: “I 
suppose that it hibernates in hollow trees, 
and could give reasons for the supposition.” 
It may be said, however, that scientific men 
in general place not the slightest faith in the 
legendary belief, and until the testimony on 
the subject has been accepted by them, we 
need not trouble ourselves about the matter. 

Few birds are more destructive to insects 
than the Chimney Swift. It lives exclus- 
ively upon them, and spends its whole life 
upon the wing in their pursuit. Naturalists 
have taken specimens whose mouths and 
throats were crammed so full of mosquitoes 
and other noxious insects that these would 
fall out when the beak was open. | The bird 
does absolutely no harm and should never 
be killed. 

Many of our birds, especially those which 
are climbers, such as woodpeckers and creep- 
ers, use the tail as a partial support when 
scrambling about on vertical surfaces. The 
Chimney Swift always rests in an upright 
position, clinging to some perpendicular 
surface with its feet, and supporting itself 
by its tail, which is greatly modified to meet 
the needs of such a habit. The shafts of 
the tail feathers terminate in sharp, needle- 
like spines. 

Since the Chimney Swift is such an inter- 
esting bird, and at the same time so abund- 
ant with us during the warm weather, it 
would be worth the while for our young 
readers to watch it this summer and learn 
what they can of its habits. 

The Chimney Swift is about five inches 
in length, and nearly twelve in extent of 
wings, the latter being very long indeed, 
and extending two or more inches beyond 
the tail. In color it is sooty brown 
above, often with a greenish gloss; the 
wings are black. Below it is paler, becoming 
gray on the throat. 
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= OU had better hurry up, or you’ll be 
late for school,” said the Fox as he 
trotted up behind Charley. 

Charley wasn’t even thinking about where 
he was going, but when he saw the Fox with 
his satchel over his back, and put his hand 
to the strap of his own satchel, he began to 
step out briskly. 

** Look,” said the Fox, ‘the scholars are 
all going in.” . 

Charley just gave one glance, and saw the 
school house with the door open, and the 
Kids and Lambs and Calves and Geese 
and Chickens and all the other scholars, 
and he too set off running. 

The Fox got before him and reached the 
door just as the Dog was going to close it, 
and kept him talking until Charley got im 

Charley looked around the room and saw 
all the animals, and when he looked at the 
far end and saw a raised platform, with a 
desk, and a Donkey leaning against it with 
a pen behind his ear, he saw at once that he 
was in a new school. 

“Ts this the new scholar?” asked the 
Donkey. 

“Yes, sir,” said Charley. 

“Then step forward,” said the Donkey, 
“and see if you can tell us what you are in.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Charley, “I’m 
in reading, writing and arith—” 

At this the whole school burst into up- 
roarious laughter. 

“Silence,” said the Donkey; “now step 
up here Goosey junior, and see if you know 
what you’re in.”’ 

“Please, sir,” said Goosey junior, “I’m 
in school.” 

“Of course you are,” said the Donkey, 
“we all are—and don’t you forget it—” 
“Now,” said he, turning again to Charley, 
“T suppose you know something about 
arithmetic ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Charley. 
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“Then take one from one, and tell me 
how many are left.”’ 

“There are none left,” said Charley. 

“Indeed,” said the Donkey, sarcastically, 
“T should like to know where you’ve been 


to school. We are not satisfied with theo- 
ries here, sir, we want proofs. Now put 
your two hands together. Yes—so. Now 


take one from one.” 

“Please, sir; that way there are two left,” 
said Charley, as he drew his hands apart. 

At this there was another laugh, which 
made Charley feel very much mortified. 

“Step out here Master Pig,” said the 
Donkey, “and tell us how many are left ?” 

“There’s only one left,” said the Pig, 
“the other is right.” 

‘Quite right,” said the Donkey. Turn- 
ing to Charley, he said, “It’s no use trying 


to answer questions by rote without think- 


ing. That won't do for thisschool. I must 
have proof. If an answer is right it can 
always be proved. Now, take two from 
one?” 

“Two from one, you can’t,” said Charley, 
and he said it this time as if he knew it was 
right. 

“Take two from one, you cannot?” ex- 
claimed the Donkey. “Now tell me, did 
you ever try?” 

“No, sir,” said Charley. 

“Then, why do you say you cannot, if 
you never tried?” 

“Fox senior, can’t you take two from 
one?” 

“T have done it, sir,” said Fox senior. 

“T thought so,” said the Donkey. “Now 
tell us how it is done?” j 

‘Please, sir,” said Fox senior, “there 
was a Goose with a whole flock of Goslings, 
and I asked her to bring them over to play 
with my little brothers and sisters, and when 
she wouldn’t I took two from her.” 

“I don’t know about the moraiity of the 
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act,” said the Donkey, “but arithmetically “You change with me,” said the Fox 
speaking you are quite right. If one has to Charley, and although Charley was 
more than two, and you want two of them, puzzled, he put his hands to his head like 
it's no use saying two from one you 


cannot, you've got to try anyhow.”’ GEC GY Piz Ps 
“But that'll do for to-day, for hard eta “1 ra t@a he eee 

work,” continued the Donkey, “you aa Cla, Ca ¥ ke ef 7 

can relax nowand dance. Those with |‘ - ? & fei 


four legs will dance on two, and those 
with only two legs will dance on one.” 

Charley led off on one leg with the 
Fox for a partner. The music was 
lively, the fun fast and furious, and 
just as they were getting tired, the 
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the rest of them, and almost before 
he knew what he was doing he had 
whipped it off, exchanged with the 
Fox, and burst out laughing when 
he saw how droll the Fox looked 
with his head on. 

All the other scholars exchanged 
heads with their partners, the Pig 
with the Goat, the Calf with the 
Sheep, the Dog with the Rabbit, 
the Duck with the Rooster, the 
Goose with the Turkey, and so 
on; and when the music struck 
up, and they began dancing again, 
Charley thought he had never seen 
anything so droll; his own head 
looked as if it was just going to 
cry, and although Charley felt really 
Donkey ordered the scholars to come toa _ sorry for it, he could not look at it with- 
halt, and the music stopped. out laughing. 

‘Now, change heads,” said the Donkey, Again the music stopped for a minute. 
after they had rested a little. “Now,” said the Donkey, “you can’t 
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change heads again, that’s contrary to the 
rules, but if you have anything else to pro- 
pose, I am ready to listen to it.” 

At this Charley’s head burst out crying, 
and the whole school appeared ready to fol- 
low its example, only Charley enjoyed the 
fun. All the same he felt sorry for his own 
head from the bottom of his heart. So he 
turned to the Donkey and said, ‘We have 
gone so far, we may as well change bodies 
too, now.” 
said than done. 


No sooner They all 


changed bodies with their partners. Char- 
ley’s head got his own body back again, and 
felt and looked quite comforted. 

“ Now,” 


Charley, “are you the boy or the Fox ?” 


said the Donkey, addressing 
“Please, sir; I’m the boy,”’ said Charley. 
““ Now, how can that be?” 
key. 
in exchange for his, didn't you?” 


said the Don- 
“You first gave your head to the Fox 


’ 
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“And then you gave him your body in 


exchange for his ?” 

Ves. sie.” 

“And after changing you still think you 
are the same as before?” 

“Please, sir,” said Charley—but he didn’t 
know what more to say. 

“Never mind,” said the Donkey, “it is a 
difficult problem, and no wonder it puzzles 
you. A great deal might be said on both 
sides, and I should like nothing better than 
to sit down with a clever lawyer and argue 
it out. Now we will have a drawing les- 
son, take your slates all of you and draw a 
schoolmaster.”’ 

All the scholars took their slates and be- 
gan drawing away very busily. 

Charley soon finished his drawing, but he 
wanted to see some of the other scholars 
hand theirs up first. 

“Are you all ready?” asked the Donkey. 

“Not yet, sir,” came a chorus of voices. 

“JT am, sir,” said Charley, as he handed 
up his slate. 

The Donkey looked at it, rubbed his eyes, 


looked at it again; finally he adjusted his 
spectacles, and this is what he saw. 


“You young scoundrel,” said he, dancing 
with rage, “T’ll teach you !” 

With the words he sprang from the plat- 
form, but at that moment the Cock crew. 
the school house vanished, the Geese cack- 
led, the Lambs and Kids bleated, and the 
Donkey, instead of finishing the sentence as 
he intended to, kept'saying “ You-eh! you- 
eh! you-eh!” in fact, he brayed like an or- 
dinary Donkey, dashing out with his heels. 

Charley sprang out of the way, and in do- 
ingsosprangupinbed. TheI Jonkey kept on 
braying. There could be no mistake about 
that, but to make sure, Charley crept to the 
window, and looking out in the gray dawn, 
saw him with his own eyes. There too, 
was the Rooster, whose shrill clarion had 
roused the echoing morn only a few min- 
utes before. 

But it was cold, and Charley crept back 
into bed and soon fell asleep again, and 
when his mother awoke him he had forgot- 
ten all about his dream. He knew he had 
been dreaming, of course, but he couldn't 
remember what it was about, and never 
could think of it until one day a long time 
after when he was in school, he heard one 
of the boys say “two from one you cannot,” 
when he sprang up in his place and said, 
“Please, sir, you cannot if you don’t try.” 

Cuas. F. AMEry. 


BYRAM AND GHOPAL. 


GHOPAL BECOMES A FAQUIR, 


ITTLE sleep had Ghopal that night, 
for he determined on a change of 
life, and lay long indulging in waking 
dreams. Before daybreak he started up, 
fastened on his dhoty,* took a small supply 
of unleavened bread, for he was afraid to 
beg anywhere near his own home, put on a 
new pair of yellow slippers, ornamented 
with red morocco, which did not exactly 
correspond with his Faquir’s habit, and be- 
fore the day had fairly broken, he was on 
the road, staff in hand, and passed the 
pottery without a pang of regret. On the 
morning of the third day, he reached the 
city of Halla with one solitary pieft in his 
girdle. He had asked for alms from village 
to village, and got sufficient bread and rice 
for his needs, and a pull of the hookah in 
every village, but of money no one gave 
him; he found the pie on the road. “ After 
all,’’ said Ghopal, ‘‘ What does a man need 
more, that he should consume his days in 
toiling for it? Clothes are not pleasant to 
wear this hot weather, and having food 
and a charpoyf{ on which to lie down at 
night, let me be a philosopher and content.”’ 
Ghopal made these reflections as he sat 
on his charpoy in the Halla Caravanserai 
preparatory to lying down for the night. 
Then taking off his slippers, and leaving 
them under his bed, he was soon fast 
asleep. 

In the morning he was awakened by the 
sound of voices, and of travelers moving to 
and fro preparing for their day’s journey, 
and sitting up in bed, he reached out his 
hand and took his slippers. But imagine 


* Astrip of rag or sash that is tied around the waist, and 
the free end passed from behind between the legs and fastened 
at the girdle in front, 

+ A quarter of a cent. 

} A light bedstead made of sacking on a frame. 
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his consternation when he saw that they 
were alive with white ants, which had eaten 
hundreds of holes through the uppers, 
which now required very little to separate 
them from the soles. ‘Oh, Brahma!” ex- 
claimed he, as he held up his slippers and 
looked at them, “how men flatter thee when 
they say that thou art the friend of men and 
omnipotent. If thou wert omnipotent thou 
couldst easily eradicate these destructive 
pests from the face of the earth, and if thou 
wert the friend of man thou wouldst do so, 
for they make all his labors vain, and 
nothing is safe from their attacks.” 

“Silence, oh thou impious and foolish 
one!” exclaimed a voice from a neighbor- 
ing charpoy, and Ghopal, looking round, 
perceived a Faquir past middle age, with 
open, intelligent face, long, iron gray beard, 
and his head covered with what might have 
been mistaken for a horse hair rope, but 
which was really his own long iron gray 
hair twisted into ropes, and fastened round 
his head like a turban. Legs he had none, 
his stumps terminated at the knee. 

“Foolish thyself,” replied Ghopal, “if 
thou assertest that the white ant is not a 
pest without one redeeming quality.” 

“Oh, ignorant one,’’ exclaimed the 
Faquir, “What knowest thou of the white 
ant and the task assigned to him by 
Brahma? Go and study nature and learn 
that all living creatures are the friends of 
man and necessary to his existence.” 

“Assertion is not argument,’ said 
Ghopal, “and I think I know something 
about the white ant, and need not go far to 
find a few more living creatures whose 
friendship I would rather be without. If 
to get into the beams and rafters of a house 
and eat out all the inside of them, leaving 
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a mere shell, is to be the friend of man, 
then the white ant is his friend. If to 
destroy everything made of wood, or leather, 
or paper, or wool, and every other vegetable 
and animal substance, which man has pre- 
pared with toil, is to be the friend of man, 
the white ant is his friend. If to attack the 
roots of fruit trees and kill them is to be 
the friend of man, then the white ant is his 
friend.” 

Then said the Faquir, smiling: “It is 
plain enough that thou art no Faquir, vowed 
to poverty, but an idle vagabond, assuming 
the guise, that thou mayest eat thy bread 
without labor. Come now, thou art a stout, 
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sturdy fellow, and I will make a contract 
with thee. As thou seest, I have no legs. 
My pious father had them cut off, to guard 
me from the risk of inadvertently trampling 
on a worm, and all the world knows me as 
Byram the Legless. Pious Hindoos every- 
where give alms liberally to enable me to 
hire the services of some sturdy knave to 
carry me from village to village on his 
shoulders. Thou shalt perform that office, 
and I will make thee my disciple and dis- 
pute with thee by the way. Every day thou 
shalt be at liberty to find one fault with 
Brahma and His work. If I vindicate Him 
and prove thee wrong, thou shalt eat thy 
fill of food, but of wages thou shalt 
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have none; if, on the contrary, thou per- 
plexest me with objections which I cannot 
answer, the money collected in alms shall 
all be thine.” 

Ghopal pricked up his ears at this, and 
advanced to the side of Byram’s bed, passed 
his left arm under his stumps, and with his 
right arm behind Byram’s back, lifted him 
off the bed and poised him in his arms. 

“Thou art no great weight,” said Ghopal 
as he laid him down again, “but tell me, 
holy Faquir, suppose I win a victory after 
numerous defeats only, shall I take the alms 
collected for that day alone, or the accumu- 
lation of all the preceding days?” And 
Byram said, “What need have Faquirs to ac- 
cumulate money? Pious people give me 
coppers to pay the wages of the knave who 
carries me on his shoulders, but as all are 
anxious to subscribe to so pious a duty, no 
one knows how much others have given, 
and I receive tenfold what I need, but all 
know that whatever the surplus, it is given 
in charity. The surplus of to-day is given to 
the necessitous people I may meet to-mor- 
row.” 

“And by this indiscriminate charity,” 
said Ghopal, “thou frequently doest more 
harm than good.” 

“It may be so,” said Byram, “but if we 
act as our consciences dictate, we have no 
need to concern ourselves with the conse- 
quences, many of which no man can foresee. 
The one thing we may be sure of is, that 
good and evil deeds invariably bring their 
own recompense to ourselves.” 

“Wilt thou in all cases forbear to give 
alms until thou hast disputed the matter 
with me, and silenced my objections ?” said 
Ghopal. 

“Thou art a shrewd fellow,” said Byram 
laughing, “for I cannot say that my gifts 
are always bestowed with judgment, but it 
shall be as thou sayest. The money I have 
in my girdle shall be given in alms at my 
discretion, but the collection of to-day and 
henceforth shall not be touched, for any 
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cases, until after I shall have answered all 
thy objections." 

“Tt is a bargain,” said Ghopal, who even 
during the discussion had ample evidence 
of the little esteem in which he was held in 
comparison with his new acquaintance. 

Every party of travelers as they prepared 
to leave the Serai, approached Byram’s cot 
with meal and rice, or raisins or dried dates, 
unleavened bread, or a bowl of milk, and 
set them before him, and when the offerings 
were brought Byram turned with a smile to 
the donors, and touched each gift with his 
right hand to signifiy thankful acceptance. 
But of Ghopal they took no heed. 

Then Byram called a Munshi or Scribe, 
and said, “Oh, Munshi, I have entered into 
a compact with this man, and do thou now 


commit it to writing that all men may know 
the parties to the contract and the terms, 
and that there be no disputes hereafter.” 

Byram smiled when Ghopal described him- 
self as Ghopal the potter, for he knew well 
he was no Brahmin. ‘ 

When this was done, Byram set aside 
about a tenth part of all the gifts he had 
received, and, handing it to Ghopal, bade 
him take it to the great square in front of 
the Serai and scatter it for the birds and 
insects, and on his return Byram divided 
the bread and dates and raisins, and reserv- 
ing one portion for himself gave the other 
to Ghopal, together with a bowl of milk; 
and they sat apart and ate their morning 
meal in silence, for a Brahmin may not eat 
with a potter. 


EARTH. BUILDERS. 


HERE are many people who roam 
through the forest or over the 
prairie, who see the fruitful soil everywhere 
bringing forth food for man and beast, who 
know that the same state of things has ex- 
isted as long as man has lived on earth, but 
who never dream that an enormous amount 
of living energy was required to prepare 
the soil for man’s occupancy, and that an 
equally enormous sacrifice of life is needed 
to maintain the soil in fruitful condition, 
The farmer's experience has given him 
some clue to the truth—he knows if he 
keeps cropping the soil for all it will yield, 
without returning anything to it, its fertility 
will soon be exhausted. He knows, in fact, 
that crops want food to make them grow, 
that they find some of this food in the soil, 
and that after this food is all used up, it is 
no use trying to till the land any more until 
it is manured, or dressed with a fresh sup- 
ply of plant food. 
The farmer knows too that when land 
becomes so poor that it is no longer profit- 
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able to cultivate, it improves by lying fal- 
low a few years. The soil gets fresh plant 
food from the air. 

This can only be done by the agency of 
plants and animals. The life-work of every 
plant and tree and blade of grass that 
grows, is to live on the air and convert it 
into its own substance. The life-work of 
every insect and bird and beast that lives, is 
to convert the plant substance into animal 
substance. In doing this, all these creatures 
take something more from the air—not the 
same sort of food that plants take from it, 
but something different. This something, 
called nitrogen, which animals take from 
the air, is mixed in their stomachs with the 


_ vegetable food. 


If plants and trees were simply to die 
where they live, they would not render the 
soil fertile; what they take from the air 
would go back to the air, and nothing 
would go back to the soil except the little 
they take up by their roots ; just as when 
wood is burnt, nothing goes back to the 
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earth but the ashes which came from it. 
Peas and indigo and tea and coffee are ex- 
ceptions, they take nitrogen from the air 
like animals. But almost every plant that 
grows is eaten by some creature, either in 
its green state, or when dry, or while it is 
going to decay. In this latter stage it is 
eaten by worms and other creatures, some 
of them so small that they are not visible 
without the aid of a microscope. 

But everything is eaten, and although in 
the process of digestion something goes 
back to the ait again, a large portion goes to 
enrich the soil with plant food, rendering it 
more fertile. A cow eating aton of grass 
or hay, assisted by what it takes from the 
air, will make as much manure as will sup- 
ply plant food to two or three tons of fresh 
grass. 

And so it is that when the farmer finds his 
crops getting poorer and poorer every year, 
and leaves the land fallow, the worms and 
other creatures in the soil eat all the plant 
roots and dead leaves, and create plant food 
which provides fora crop of weeds; insects 
come to eat the weeds, and birds to eat the 
insects, and in a few years the fertility of 
the soil is restored in whole or in part. ‘The 
worms and minute creatures in the soil con- 
vert the plants into what is called the vege- 
table mould, and the birds preying on worms 
and insects supply what is necessary to ren- 
der the soil fertile for grain crops. The 
black soil is really not vegetable mould, be- 
cause it has all passed through the worms 
and soil microbes, as the minute creatures 
are called, but until lately no one knew that. 

This then is the secret of the earth’s 
fertility. Every creature that lives returns 
more to the soil than it takes from it; it 
gives it all back with something added 
which it takes from the air—finally it gives 
its own body. Consequently, in a state of 
nature, the soil always tends to grow richer 
from year to year, from generation to gen- 
eration. 

If a new continent were suddenly to rise 


from the ocean, man, oxen and_ horses 
could not live on it, because there would 
be no soil to grow grass or grain on. But 
some plants, and even some trees, want very 
little from the soil, they take almost every- 
thing from the air. The pine tree, you 
know, will grow in the cracks of .rocky 
mountains. Such plants and trees would 
soon find all the food they want. By the 
time a vegetation of this sort had covered 
the surface, it would provide food for 
countless insects, which in their turn would 
become food for birds. In time the insects 
would cover the surface with black mould, 
and the birds, enriching it with their drop- 
pings, would render it fit to grow grass and 
grain, and thus prepare it for man and 
beast. 

The old doctrine of transmigration of 
souls was a myth, and the modern view 
that all the noblest animals have descended 
from the lowliest cannot be proved; but 
the doctrine of transformation of bodies is 
a living reality—the self-same substances 
which plants take from the air enter into 
the living substance of animals, and are 
changed from living tissue to dead tissue, 
from animal tissue to vegetable tissue, and 
back again through a never ending series. 

Perhaps the most wonderful fact in this 
connection is that one of the substances, 
called carbon, exists in the air in a quan- 
tity not sufficient to cover the whole dry 
land of the earth with mature forest at one - 
time. The plants and animals of one gen- 
eration must die, to set free the carbon 
needed for the next generation, so that the 
carbon, which constitutes more than a fourth 
of the bodies of living plants and animals, 
is the very self-same carbon which entered 
into the substance of the plants and ani- 
mals of the pre-adamite ages, and of every 
generation that has lived since. : 

Nature is very lavish of all the other sub- 
stances derived from the air. The rains 
and rivers of this country wash away about 
four inches of its surface every century, 
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and thus a great part of the plant food, 
which plants and animals take from the air, 
is carried to the ocean, necessitating the con- 
stant and universal activity of life and death 
to replace it by fresh drafts from the air; 
but nature is very economical of her car- 
bon—animals give it back to the air with 
every breath, and plants as constantly take 
it in by their leaves. 

But there is one substance necessary to 
men and animals, that is the phosphorus 
which enters into the formation of their 
bones and brain, which does not exist in 
the air, nor originally in the rocks. For 
this necessary substance we are indebted 
to the fish, which abstracted it from the 
waters of the ocean, used it to form their 
own bones, rendered it insoluble in water 
and left it at the bottom of the ocean, so 
that, when the continents were upheaved, 
the ocean mud was full of it; plants take 
it from the soil, and men and animals get 
the necessary supply in their food, and thus 
it is that man, the highest branch of the 
tree of life, has inherited the substance of 
his body, not only from all the past genera- 
tions of life on earth, but he has also in- 
herited some of his substance from the 
fishes which lived and died in the ocean 
which once flowed over this continent, and 
from the great creatures which lived on the 
dry land—the giant saurians of a bygone 
age. These giant reptiles, some of them 
fifty or sixty feet long, which swam in the 
water, paddled in the mud, and roamed 
over the dry land, and some of which flew 
through the air, left us their bones as an 
inheritance, so that we are their heirs. 

The roots of the tree of life stretch down- 
ward and backward and derive their sup- 
port from the earliest creatures that first put 
on the mystery of life in air and sea, when 
as yet no part of the earth’s crust had 
raised itself above the ocean’s level. 

Every creature that lives is an earth 
builder ; living it adds daily to the earth's 
crust; dying it builds its body into it. 


Every drop of water in ocean, lake or river 
is full of living creatures, invisible to the 
naked eye; but dying by millions every 
minute, they fall to the bottom until their 
remains cover it with a bed of mud of vast 
thickness. Nothing lives in vain; crea- 
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tures individually most insignificant, play 


most important parts as earth builders, and 
man could no more have existed without 
the lowly creatures which lived on earth be- 
fore him, than the topmost branches of a 
tree could exist if there were no trunk and 
roots. 

And thus not only in the past, but in this 
present, the creatures most important to 
man are the microscopic dwellers in the 
soil. The farmer may dress his land with 
stable manure, but unless these minute 
creatures were present to pass it through 
their own system, and create a mould of 
uniform quality, his returns would be but 
small. 

Some experiments on the value of these 
minute creatures in converting leaf mould 
into plant food were recently undertaken 
by M. Laurent, and published in the Lon- 
don Lancet, as follows : 

“Seeds of buckwheat were sown in four 
different kinds of mould. In the first 
flower-pot natural mould was employed ; in 
the second the same earth sterilized and 
then inoculated with bacteria of the soil; 
in the third simply sterilized mould; and 
in the fourth sterilized mould with the ad- 
dition of chemical manure. Precautions 
were taken to prevent contamination of the 
four receptacles (Journal de Pharmacie et 
de Chimie, No. 7). The production of 
wheat in each of the pots respectively was 
in the proportion of 94, 96, 23, 66. In all 
the experiments the third series was inferior 
to the others. The value of microbes in 
soil rich in organic detritus seems thereby 
to be proved.” 

Who would have supposed that such in- 
significant creatures could render man such 
important services ? 
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TOLD ye this morning 
that that little cloud in 
the no 
good, and it’s me own 
opinion’ that there'll 


west boded 


be a gale blowing be- 
fore we're many min- 
utes older. 
lads skip aloft 


One 0’ 
you 
and take inthem sails, 
and be quick about 
: it, too, before they 
get so heavy with the rain that I'll have to 
come and do it myself.” 

“T'll do it,” eagerly cried twelve-year- 
old Jack, who was 
heart and soul wrap- 
ped up in anything fj 
that smacked ofnau- 
tical adventure, and 
was always the first 
to offer to undertake 
any seaman’s duty, 
especially if it hada 
spice of danger 
about it. So he did 
“skip aloft,” sing- 
ing and whistling 
snatches of sailors’ 
songs as he went. 
Ee stopped 
this, however, as it 
took all his breath 
and strength to face 
the biting wind, and 
cling to the wet and 
slippery spars. 

The little black 
cloud had 
itself like a great 
heavy curtain over half the sky by this 
time, and large drops of rain were falling 
fast and thick. The gale had come, sure 
enough, and was here in all its force now, 


soon 


spread 


ack 


lashing the waves into great breakers, and 
nearly blowing the little sailor off his perch. 

Far off across the angry waters he could 
see a line of trees which fringed the coast, 
and just beyond lay the farm house of his 
dearest and best boy friend, with whom he 
had often hunted squirrels and possums in 
those very woods. 

It was hard work for a boy ef twelve to 
haul in the heavy, wet sail, but he rather 
pitied his friend Harry for not being able 
to share the fun and danger; and as he 
looked down, far below, at the surging 
breakers and the dashing spray, he felt a 
thrill of delight and an exultant sense of 
freedom, together 
with a little pride, 
as he thought that 
he, little as he was, 
could do something 
toward managing 
the little craft, and 
helping her to battle 
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with the fierce ele- 
ments. 

Perhaps you think 
that Jack was a run- 
away 
Oh, nothing of the 
kind. Alife on the 
sea was his own free 
choice, to be sure, 
or rather, it would 
have been had he 
had to choose, but 
this little vessel had 
been his only home 
since he could re- 
member, and he 
wouldn’t have ex- 
changed it for any place on earth. 

When his work was done, he turned to 
come down the mast again, but alas! there 
was no ship after all, it was only a fancy 


sailor boy? 


Subscribe to the “Audubon.” gI 


Jack had, while pulling up a third story 
window awning before the storm should 
break, and perhaps tear it into ribbons. 
The angry sea had changed to the wind- 
tossed rye field, and the spray to the flying 
dust from the turnpike, while the only thing 
real is the wood and Jack himself, whose 
head is always filled with dreams of the sea. 
The slippery spars are the now wet window 
sill, and the mast, which he is now rapidly 
descending, has changed to the steep 
bannisters. 

“Come down, me hearty,”’ cries Bridget 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


HE AupuBon MAGAZINE was designed 
to serve two very important pur- 
poses. ‘The first was to create a rational 
interest in birds and convey such instruc- 
tion as to their usefulness to man as would 
tend to create a popular sentiment in favor 
of bird protection. The second was to 
create a fund sufficient to cover the inci- 
dental costs of the movement, and provide 
for its unlimited extension without any ap- 
peal to the public for funds in aid. 

At the very low price at which the 
AuDUBON is published it goes without say- 
ing that a very large circulation will be re- 
quired to cover the cost of publication, to 
say nothing of leaving a margin to meet 
the incidental expenses of expansion. It 
may be said, too, with equal justice, that 
a very large circulation is necessary to 
achieve the objects of the Society, by the 
creation of an intelligent and widespread 
popular sentiment in favor of bird protec- 
tion. 

It was confidently hoped that every mem- 
ber of the Society who could afford it would 
contribute his or her fifty cents a year to 
render the magazine a success, the more 
so that simply as a work of instruction in 
natural history the AupuBON is by far the 
best and cheapest publication in the mar- 


from below, “sure Oi’ve a noice hot supper 
for yez down here, and yer mamma's been 
axin’ for ye this half hour.” 

With asigh of regret, “sailor” Jack enters 
the dining room, exchanging for a hot 
“rainy night’’ supper, his delightful visions 
of ; 

‘A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
And a wind that follows fast.”’ 

The initial cut represents Jack as he pic- 
tures himself to himself. In the central 
cut he is represented as others see him. 


THISTLE, 
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ket. It is a magazine which young people 
can read with pleasure and profit, and we 
appeal to every member of the Society not 
only to subscribe to the AupUBON, but to 
use his or her personal influence to introduce 
it into the families of friends, remembering 
always that birds have their allotted tasks, 
the performance of which is essential to 
human welfare ; that the birds on this con- 
tinent are being rapidly exterminated, and 
that no legislation can be potent to arrest 
the evil, unless supported by an educated 
popular sentiment; further that the wider 
circulation of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE is 
necessary to the creation of that sentiment. 
The AupuBON is already being used as a 
supplementary reader in a few schools, and 
we trust our friends in the educational 
service will do their best to render its 
employment general. Local secretaries 
can do and have done a great deal to in- 
crease our circulation. We are indebted to 
their good offices for the great bulk of the 
subscriptions we have received, but this is a 
matter in which every member should rea- 
lize that it is only by general co-operation 
that the desired end can be achieved. 

If all will strive to help the AUDUBON to 
a “good start,” it may be relied on to make 
its own way later. 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 


THE number of registered members on March 31 
‘was 26,751, showing an increase during the month 
of 4,353 members, being about a thousand in excess 
of the greatest number registered in any previous 
month. The following table shows the proportion in 

_which the several States of the Union and Canada 
contributed to this result, viz.: 
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“LITTLE TOM.” 


Her was only a bird, little Tom, and a small oné 
at that; but when his owner lost him, she found that 
he had a big place in her heart. 

He was a canary, but instead of being of an uni- 
form yellow color, he was beautifully marked; bright 
yellow and green were his colors, exquisitely shaded, 
his head being adorned with a bright green cap. 

Little Tom was never confined to his cage, he had 
full liberty to roam about the house, and confidence 
begot confidence. I think he was fond of his mis- 
tress, at any rate he looked on her attentions as his 
proper right, and did not hesitate to take liberties 
with her. 

Did she sleep too long in the morning, Little Tom 
would alight on her head and try to raise the heavy 
eyelashes, or in some way impress her with the im- 
portance of ministering to his needs, for he was a 
great advocate of early breakfasts. 

Seated on her shoulder and picking seed from her 
hand or from between her lips he was very happy; 
but he sometimes became very angry. At such 
moments he would frown, drawing his green cap 
down over his eyes, flap his wings, screech, and pre- 
pare for battle, and when thus roused, none of the 
family cared to meddle with him. All knew by experi- 
ence what a powerful sharp little beak he had, and 
how ready he was to use it when roused by a sense 
of wrong to vengeance. 


Yes, little Tom was a part of her life in those 
days, his cunning ways endeared him to her, and she 
never thought of losing him, nor of the blank in her 
heart his loss would create, but his hour came; the 
little bird with his exquisite grace and cunning ways 
and gush of melody was destroyed by an old Maltese 
cat. 

Years have passed, but little Tom is not forgotten, 
and to his influence upon his owner the Easton (Pa.) 
branch of the Audubon Society owes its origin. This 
branch will ere long have a numerical strength of a 
thousand, thanks to the organizd activity of its boy 
members, with Albert M. Tomson at their head. 

ANNIE FEIT DAVISs. 


ROBINS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


A NEw York correspondent, who has been travel- 
ing in Virginia, expresses surprise at finding the 
robin there esteemed only ‘as an article of food. 
Strange as this may have appeared to him, it must be 
remembered that the robin is looked upon very dif- 
ferently in the North and in the South, and this is 
because the bird itself and its associations are changed. 
The robin of the South is by no means the robin of 
the North; there is almost as complete a transfor- 
mation as that of the bobolink of Northern meadows 
into the rice bird of Southern fields. 

In the North the robin is a domestic bird; it nests 
confidingly in the lilacs by the porch, is busy all day 
long in the yard and fields about the house, and at 
sunset sounds its cheery call from the topmost bough 
of the peartree. From its first coming as one of the 
heralds of the glad springtime, and through the sum- 
mer, it is a familiar and cherished part of the 
outdoor surroundings of every country home; of all 
birds it holds first place in the affections of old and 
young; and when the country boy goes to the city 
and grows up amid brick-walled streets, he always 
sees the home pair of robins in the picture of the 
little white farmhouse, memory so often recalls. 

But summer ended, over the robin comes a change; 
he forgets his song, leaves his haunts in the door- 
yards, grows wild and shy, shuns mankind, and 
takes to the woods and swamps. Then going South, 
the birds gather in flocks, and lose the individuality 
which has so much to do with making them recog- 
nized and welcome in the North. They are no 
longer domestic in their ways, and there are no tender 
associations to protect them and stay the hand of 
the gunner. The mockingbird, not the robin, is the 
home bird of the South. Perhaps if the mockingbird, 
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leaving his music and his manners at home, should be- 
take himself to the North, with companions in flock, 
all plump and delicious for a potpie, he might fare 
no better than the robin at the South; and then the 
traveler from Virginia or Georgia or Florida, en- 
countering mockingbirds on New York hotel tables, 
would have good ground to suggest, as our corres- 
pondent does, that the residents of one section of the 
country should spare the birds dear to the people of 
another section. When the Audubon Society shall 
have accomplished its mission, all useful and beauti- 
ful birds will be protected everywhere, and like all 
citizens of a common country, enjoy security and im- 
munity when they take a notion to travel. 


MY PET RATS. 

Rats are considered as vermin, and justly so. But 
I have a regard for every creature, and having noth- 
ing better to do, cultivated rats. I havea pair, Tiny 
and Tim, who afford me a good deal of amusement. 
They live in a box on my table, and are very clean 
and sociable. I find, after a good deal of observation, 
that the female is the more mischievous. The male 
is content to sit alone, and let his better half go 
foraging, keep house and do things generally. She 
stows away feod for him, and he contentedly helps 
himself when nature prompts, but never comes out 
unless compelled to by thirst. I make it a rule to 
let both drink three times a day out of a cup ona 
marble table, from which they cannot fall, as they 
dare not jump down without measuring the distance 
they jump up. They are very intelligent and do 
many tricks which are easily taught them, such as 
sitting up, coming at call, etc. Each knows his or 
her name. Their great enemy is my setter, who 
does not relish the attention paid them. 

Geo, P. WESSELHOEFT. 


DO NOT KILL THE OWLS. 

MANY years ago, when I owned a farm, owls were 
accustomed to come to my barn in late autumn, and 
remain in the barn during the entire winter. I never 
allowed one to be killed nor to be frightened by any 
one, as they destroyed more mice than a cat.would 
catch. I had been taught that owls could not see 
during the time between sunrise and sunset. But I 
learned by personal observation that they can see in 
the daytime as well as I can. Here is a case in 
point. My barn was forty feet long, having posts 
eighteen feet high, with steep roof. I went on the 
mow, at the south end of the barn, to pitch some 
sheaves of oats to the barn floor. An owl was stand- 
ing on the purlin beam at the north end of the barn. 
The purlin beam is the highest beam in a barn, only 
a few feet below the peak of the roof, Whenever I 
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pitched sheaves from the mow I always watched for 
mice, which were killed with the pitchfork. On this 
occasion, as I took up the first sheaf with the pitch- 
fork, I saw a large mouse winking and blinking as 
any person winks and adjusts his vision when he 
Steps from a dark room to the sunlight. But before 
I could throw that sheaf of oats down, and get the 
pitchfork ready to strike the mouse, that owl came 
like a dart from the further end of the barn (not less 
than forty feet distant), swooped down on and caught 
the mouse, and returned to his perch. Any person 
who is familiar with barn-mice knows that they are 
swift of foot; consequently, if an owl must fly forty 
feet and seize a mouse, before the little victim could 
get ready to run away, the bird would have to fly 
swiftly, which it did. That mouse was held in the 
claws until it was quite dead, when the owl tore its 
prey to shreds and devoured every part but the skin. 
Since that time, I have always said, do not destroy 
the owls. SERENO E. Topp. 


THE GARDEN BIRD. 


FAR away in the ocean, near Australia, there is a 
lonely island called New Guinea. It is so unhealthy 
that only one race of Malays, with a few negroes, 
are able to live there. But notwithstanding it is so 
uncongenial to mankind, it is thé very paradise of 
birds, whose rare and brilliant plumage flashes in the 
sunlight as they flit from tree to tree like living 
gems. It is the well beloved home of all the most 
gorgeous birds of paradise, whose vivid colors fill the 
air with visions of wondrous beauty, as their light 
and airy feathers, some of scarlet and some of gold, 
float upon the breeze. 

Among all these wonderful birds is one curious 
little jay, all clothed with blue and golden feathers. 
It builds its nest very near the ground, and in front 
of it erects, as a playground for itself and its pretty 
mate, a sort of arbor, through which they run 
and dance, spreading their wings and displaying 
their lovely plumage. A traveler in this unfre- 
quented island tells us that in one place he saw the 
trunk of a tree which had fallen, and been broken 
in the middle so as to take the form of atent. This 
had been appropriated by these little birds, its rough 
bark had been concealed by long branches of green, 
as though it were twined with living vines, and all 
the place in front was brilliant with flowers, which 
had been gathered from the woods and stuck into 
the ground, making a beautiful garden in front of the 
arbor. As soon as the flowers wilted, the birds 
pulled them up, carried them away and decked the 
garden again with fresh flowers from the woods. 
Thus they have gained the name of the Garden Bird, 

C. G, T, 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 

ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriouSly threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamenta purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea stvallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 79,000 
lirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds, 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. . 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects oulhaly with such ey eneay rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Pillions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 19 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been ‘Lrought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. ‘The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog= 
nized by the governments of all our States. Lews exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded, The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
wick The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds, Ostrich 
feathers, whether Terre wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. : ; 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
‘The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered, The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as toage. ‘The boys and gris 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their cee to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people aczively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 


where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 


dress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it. distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to oy local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

The Society has local seeretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secretary has yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New ore 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name. t 

The office of the Society is at 4o Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 40 Park Row, New York. 
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AT EXHIBITIONS. 
HUSBAND’ S More agreeable to the taste :nd 

smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 
sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 
in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 
ment Registered Label attached, with- 
out which none is genuine. 


And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Universal’ Fashion Co.’s 


Cut Paper PATTERNS, for Ladies’ and Children’s tg 
ments, are acknowledged to be the best in existence. Correct 
styles and perfect fit. Ladies, send for a Catalogue of 
UNIVERSAL PATTERNS free to an address, or 15 cents 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions, 


UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
40 East 12th st., New York, 
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A. J. Cammeyer, 
165, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York City. 


I have now ready for sale a line of English grain leather 
boots and high lace shoes, which, for appearance, pliability, 
duratility and comfort cannot be surpassed. Neither water 
nor cold can get through them and reach the feet; they are 
especially adapted for fishing, shooting, field and mountain 


walking. These are splendid shoes for all outdoor purposes. 


$4.00 


Per Pair. 


eoneenet 


Men's English Grain Leather Waterproof Extra High- 
cut Lace Shoes 


eh rr ee ee eae 4.00 
Men's English Grain Leather W aterproof Waukenphast 

MAGE MOSS ya aaicknncedavots tins as, ecw 3-50 
Men's Genuine “Puritan Calf” Waterproof W anken- 

phast Lace Shoes Rive ce iw SOD a SAGE ie vin ms Rais cigiod Wicd 4.00 


Men's English ( 


DOME teu ncn msedvscdee inne WWhaWh cele dn asec, 6 cuvds ou 5.00 
These Boots and Shoes are the nearest approach to rubber 
that leather can be made. 
I sell all kinds of reliable Boots, Shoes and Slippers, Rubbers 
and Overshoes for Ladies, Misses, Children, Men, Boys and 


Youths, and for less money than sold by any other dealer, 


Suoppinc spy Matz. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 


Our 


new fall illustrated catalogues are now ready, and are mailed 


be served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. 


free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


sixth Ave. and Twelfth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE SCHOOL OF HOME. 


Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to.. What shall 

mother and sister and father and brother 
‘read to the baby? 

BAByLAND. Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
great big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND. Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree; of cloud. The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BABYLAND, mothér’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. 

Babies are near enough alike. 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


One Bapsy- 
Send 


What, when baby begins to read for her- 
self? Why Aerself and not Azmself? Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? ; 

Our LittL—E Men AND WOMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Basy- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think ofa 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions, 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn’t the water down hill? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND. 

Our LittLeE Men and WoMEN comes 
next. No more nonsense. There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


but an easy one at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them. ‘That is 
the way to grow. Our LITTLE MEN AND 
Women helps such growth asthat. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as that - 
for one year. 


Then comes THE Pansy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; THE Pansy the maga- 
zine. There are thousands and thousands 
of children and children of larger growth 
all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and THE PANsy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D, Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WIDE AWAKE, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
womanhood. Full as it can be? There is 
need of play as well as of work; and Wipr 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and play. The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for WipE AWAKE, 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps, 
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TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) To cents. 


_ Mention this magazine. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FOREST AND STREAM BOOMS. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
cloth, $10; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caron, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in tne woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By ‘‘Awansoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. 1octs. 


The Canoe Aurora. 

By Dr. C. A. Neipe. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. - 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’). By the first of livin 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00, 


Small Yachts. 

TueEIR DesiGN AND Construction, by C. P. Kunuarpt. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole renge of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 70 full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. ; 

By Cus. Hattock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions. Price $1.50. 


(ax Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. a 
. ihe 
Address Forrest AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co., 40 Park Row, New York. — 


C. L. SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK.—'' FOREST AND STREAM” PRESS. 


eA C EC UNG? ~ 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 

birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
_experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 
NATURAL HISTORY? Read 


in Dakota and Montana. 


Forest and Stream. 
Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream. 


the 


Read the 


Read 
Read 
Read 
Read 
Read 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservorrs, By Anto- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powert. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Canoe and Boat Building 

For Amateurs. By W. P. StepHens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By TuHeoporr Roosrvett. A book of hunting adventure 
Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. — 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has-‘taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily contro'led by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “Sengca.”’ A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp couk, by a practical man who has tried them, In- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame jue Berners. An elegant reprint of a — es 
quaint old book written inthe Fifteenth century, Price$r.00, 


ete a * 
Woodcraft. k 


a, 
By ‘‘Nessmuk.”’ In ‘Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the — a8 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years in acquir- __ : 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read — 
this book without learning something. Price §r.00, ‘ 


